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elusion that the public would not like the idea of slaughtering
baby pigs/* wrote Secretary of Agriculture Henry A* Wallace,
the Iowa farm-journal editor converted from Republicanism
to the New Deal. While regarding the destruction of farm
products as "a shocking commentary on our civilization/*
and vowing that it should never happen again, he felt that
desperate conditions warranted desperate remedies* New Deal-
ers argued that it was more defensible than industry's policy
of plowing out millions of surplus workers in 1930-1932.

A hundred million pounds of dry salt pork from this
slaughter were processed at government expense and given
to jobless families by the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation.
The same autumn it purchased sixteen million bushels of
wheat to be parceled out as flour, and in 1934 over seven
million head of cattle in twenty-four drought-ridden states.
Although plowed-under cotton was, of course, unreclaim-
able, federal stocks of cotton were distributed among the job-
less in the form of mattresses and garments* By the end of

1935  this agency had spent nearly three hundred million
dollars for such purposes.

Starting in Rochester, New York, in May, 1939, and
spreading to over a hundred cities by the close of 1940, a new
scheme called the Food Stamp Plan was devised for dispens-
ing surpluses of fruit, vegetables, pork, butter and eggs to
needy consumers* For every dollar's worth of orange stamps
bought by a relief recipient he got fifty cents* worth of blue
stamps free, and the latter, eventually redeemed by the gov-
ernment, were accepted by grocers in exchange for foods cur-
rently designated as "surplus commodities/* A similar Cotton
Stamp Plan, begun in Memphis in May, 1940, remained
only regional. These varied uses of farm surpluses tended to
be forgotten by foes of the AAA in their criticism of its sub-
sidies and regimentation and its swath of destructiveness in
1933.

Time and the Supreme Court's adverse judgment early in

1936  wrought changes upon the AAA.  Some farm folk,